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ABSTRACT 

This paper is one component of the National 
Commission for Employment Policy's current project on at-risk youth 
aged 9-15 years old. it examines and discusses current issues, 
legislation, and action being taken regarding educational programs 
that assist this at-rtsk population about to enter the school-to-work 
transition. The paper also analyzes the school's role in this 
process. The unique educational needs of these youth and the 
educational problems they encounter are also studied. Current federal 
legislation that directly affects the educational welfare of this 
target population and legislative changes considered in the 100th 
Congress are revievc^d. The paper concludes with a call for youth at 
risk to be considered a priority in the design of first-chance 
programs, primarily those outlined within the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act considered in the lOOth Congress. (27 references) 
(KC) 
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PtEPACE 



This paper serve5 as one anonR nultlpie couiponents of the Naticna? 
Commission for Employment Policy's current prolifect entitled "'Broadt:ni;;<?: 
the Employablllty Options for Economically and Kducatlcnally ri»advanta;:ed 
Yvyuth-at-Rlsk, Aee 9-15. Its ourooee U to examine ind disease current 
Issnes^ legislation and action being taken regarding education pro^^rwros 
that assist this at-risk population about to «nt<^r the icWool to work 
transition and to analvre the school's role in this process. The wnlQue 
educational needs of these youth will also be examined as «relX as the 
educational problems they encounter. This paper dlso examine^? current 
Federal legislation that directly affects the educatloTial welfare of this 
target population and reviews proposed changes and new Initiatives uvtder 
consideration in the 100th Congress. 



IimtODDCTION 

In 1983 the National Commission on Excellence in Education released & 
report titled, A Nation At Risk, which stated that the «ualltv of public 
education in this nation was in a state of crisis* The Commission reported 
that the declining quality of public education resulted in a population of 
students ill-equipped with basic skills, inadequately prepared for 
successful college experiences* and Poorlv trained for a chancring and 
complex workforce. That population was identified* In their reoort* as 
those students who are ^'at-risk". For the purpose of this paper « the 
National Commission for Employment Policy (NCEP) is further defining this 
population* At-risk 9 to 15 year olds are tboae who are «cono«lcallT and 
educationally disadvantaged, are at-riak of dronolng oat of achool and not 
aecurinj; auatained eaplotiaent. 

The parameters available to define this population are limited* at 
best. Due to vague definitions and lack of adequate targeting on specific 
and well defined groups of at-risk vouth* some individuals may not have 
access to equal educational opportunities. 

The focus of this paper will revolve around those who are not beine 
served and who lack the resources to acquire the basic eVllls neceesarv for 
auccessful achool experiences and eventual employment. Vho are these 
vouth-*at-*risk? 



TODTH-ATHUSK: DEPXIIED 

As stated, this paper defines Touth*^at-riak as those who way even- 
tually drop out of achool thus impeding their chances of auccessful 
employment. Included are children who are from economically disadvantaged 
families and those who fall behind their age-naates in academic achievement. 
Theso youth are significantly mere likelv to drop out of school compared to 
tho^e from more advantaged backgrounds* 



An examination of the BiRh School ard Beyond data (Barro, 1984) 
auKeests that children llvlnR In poverty are three times wore likely to 
drop out of achool. Fewer atudcnta from poor Inner-cltv and rural 
communities complete achool compared to thoae from more advantaKed areas. 
In Detroit, ChlcaRo, and New York City, for example, only 33.5 percent, 
43«5 percent, and 56 percent respectively complete hlRh acaool (NGA, 1987). 
Only 30 oercent of poor students from the rural aouthern Appalachian region 
ol the country graduate from high achool (Campbell (Communications, 1987). 

A lack of adeouate basic akllls Is a predictor of both achool failure 
and dropping out. Youth who fall behind In academic achievement or those 
who have been retained one or more vears in a oarticular Krade-level are 
more likely to drop out of achool in later years than youth who continue to 
experience on Rrade-level achievement (Boms and Carpenter* 1984 )• 

These youth who come from Impoverished environmenta are fteauently 
behind their normal chronological age-^mates In their acquisition and 
mastery of basic akllls. They ar^i liksly to continue unsuccessful achool 
experiences. Conseouentlv. thev face the real potential of entering the 
employment market unskilled and unprepared. Poverty, inadequate educa- 
tional achievement and youth unemployment are interrelated (A. Hahn, 
J* Danzbcreer^ B. Lefkowitz, 1987). 



rEDERAL EFFORTS WHICH PROVIDE iLSSISlANCE TO TOOTH-AT-RISK 

Concern for the future prospects of vouth-at-risk has led to 
marshalling of resources through a number of Federal programs targeted at 
youth from economically disadvantaged families. The educational needs of 
the very young are addressed by Head$tart« provisions of Chapter 1 of the 
Educational Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA), and other preschool 
programs* Other provisions of Chapter 1 eerve primary age children, ages 
5 to 8. Dropout prevention initiatives and employment and training 
programs are designed to aerve the high school at-risk population. 
However, few if any educational Initiatives, oollcles or programs 
acknowledge or offer assistance to those currently In middle or junior high 
schools. To some extent these programs do assist youth ages 9 to 15. The 
extent to wh^r.h they target and assist this population will be examined. 

Federal legislation which mandates resources for early childhood 
assistance has proven to be effective for children at their aarllest atage 
of development • Yet, lack of appropriate follow through may cause any 
early remedial efforts to become loat. Middle achool youth are left behind 
as a result of too little resources available to meet eatabliahed ffoals. 
More attention must be focuaed on directing the necessary reaourcee to aid 
this group ao that they do not fall further behind « 



•YODTB-ATHUSI". AGE 9 to 15 — 
A PRIME TARGET GRODP FOR SPECIAL imR?£RTION 

Nine to fifteen year old at-risk youth ahould be viewed as a prime 
target Rroup for apecial concern. This target population is eligible for 
only a llTiited number of Federal programs. As stated earlier, they are the 
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"not vet addressed ffroup". Even thouah Headstsrt and Chapter 1 protzrams 
precede this group of vouth-at-riik. manv itlll do «xperience difficulty 
later in ichool. Between the a^es of 9 to 13 youth-at-riak are attemptijnj! 
to Ro beyond "learninc the basics" to the application stage of learning 
which entails "applyine the learned skills vithin varvitiR contexts." 
"Leamins the basics" is essential. This staRe of learning offers 
vouth-at-risk the opportunity to acquire various bodies of knowledge, 
•kills, and attitudes which are necessary prerequisites for future 
emplovnent. 

Aee nine is generally viewed as the beginning of the literacy 
transition that extends through age 15. A positive transition Is necessary 
for successful adult social, personal, and emolovoent experiences (Chall, 
1983). Typically, students »ove from the atage of learning to 
learn/read/complete basic computations to reading to learn, learning to 
compute and reason in ways which allow them to better understand and 
interpret the world around them. In addition, this successful transition 
allows thpm to responsibly make choices regarding how they will conduct 
themselves in multiple and varying environments. 

Youth-at-rlsk at age nine frequently have delayed growth in language, 
knowledge, cognition and possess delayed decoding and fluency skills 
(initial reading skills). This is due, in part, to poor prior development 
of decoding and fluency skills which normally develop in the primary ele- 
mentary school grades. In addition, they lack stimulating environments and 
appropriate role models which promote normal language development. 
Environmental factors additionally have a negative impact rn this target 
populations' cognitive capacities. These youth lack kno dedge of the 
purpose and value of learning. They often have few if any adult role 
models in their home environments who emphasize the need for or value of 
achieving a basic skill level to Improve employablllty. 

These vouth have educational problems that follow one of two tracks. 
On one hand, many of those with potential who attend school do not achieve 
the mastery of basic sklllB of reading, writing, computing, and solving 
problems. As a result, they progress through the regular twelve 
school-centered years ill-prepared to secure gainful employment. On the 
other hand, many youth-at-rlsk choose to drop out of school, ■ortgagine 
their opportunity to achieve mastery of the basic skills necessarv for 
eventual employment (A. Paterson. 1986). 

Unremftdlated at-risk youth, ape 9 to 15, are prospacta for 
encountering problems In adulthood. They may experience unemployment and 
poverty as adults facing a lifetime filled with limited choices, signi- 
ficantly reducing their employment options. 

Unprepared, this population presents a potential burden to the future 
economic atate of this Nation. Recognlrlng this problem. It is important 
to examine the role of the achool to determine how these youth are being 
served. 




THE SCHOOL'S ROLE IN THE TRANSITIONAL PROCESS - SCHOOL TC WORK 

Schools play a large role in the students' transition from the 
typical vocational environment to the work environment. Prior to 
entering the world of work, students must acquire basic skills, 
appropriate work attitudes including self-discipline, 
responsibility, dependability, and possibly some specialized 
knowledge or job skills. At /arious stages of their school 
experience, these skills, attitudes, and general or specialized 
areas of knowledge are learned which allow them to advance 
successfully from a school environment to a work environment 
(Chall, 1983). 

Some view the transitional period between school and world of 
work as encompassing the later two years of high school. Due to 
the population of "drop out" students exiting high school prior to 
grade 11, others view all four years of high school as the 
transitional period of time prior to entering the workforce. 
Others — those taking a developmental perspective of this phenoroena- 
-perceive the transitional period as one which encompasses the 
entire school experience from preschool or kindergarten through 
grade twelve (Chall, 1983). To soiue extent, the view of the 
transitional period adoptea affects the program design and delivery 
of services offered to youth as they prepare to enter adulthood and 
the world of work. 

Efforts exerted toward school to work transition programs 
require numerous steps. A transitional program based on the 
extended developmental perspective as described above would 
approach program design and service delivery in the following 
manner. First, an identification of those skills, attitudes and 
areas of knowledge that are required prerecfuisites to work would be 
outlined. Second, the developmental sequence of when these skills 
are learned and subsequently mastered along a developmental 
continuum would be chronologically ordered. This information can 
then be applied toward determining whether youth are on grade level 
achievers, in regard to their acquisition of skills and so forth or 
whether they are at-risk. This procedure makes it possible to 
assess whether achievement is in line with their potential within 
given time-frames. 

For those involved in the educational process of youth, this 
background knowledge focuses attention toward early learning 
difficulties of youth, as opposed to later identification of 
surmounting difficulties which are more difficult to remedy. 
Although learning difficulties occur at all stages of learning, 
youth beginning at age nine often demonstrate a common point of 
weakness in developing skills, indicating a need for assistance in 
the learning process, it is these youth, age 9 to li , who are at 
risk, but not yet in crisis. It is this target population for 
which appropriate intervention has an improved chance of success 



rather than focusing on youth 16 years of age and older. 

9 

THROUGHOUT THE PROCESS OF ."CHOOLING — 
PREREQUISITE ACQUISITIONS TO THE WORLD OF WORK 

A recent sampling of 4078 employers noted the following 
skills, attitudes and knowledge bases as important qualifications 
for entry level workers to secure and maintain employment: 
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9. Methodical 
10. Quick Learner 
IK Growth Potential 

12, Manual Dexterity 

13. Permanence 
14 • Good Team Member 
15t Client Relations 
16. Can Supervise 

(Conference Board, 1986) 

These traits continue to develop throughout the high ichool years. 
However, the development of these 1ob traits or lack thereof, can be traced 
back to the initial school years as well as the early years in the home. 
Data obtained from teacher interviews and longitudinal studies has shown 
that the problems that youth-at-risk demonstrate in later life (lunlor high 
and hleh school) were also noted earlier, especially in their elementarv 
and middle school vears. 

The learning and application of basic skills and pre-employment 
lob traits are a part of the entire schooling process. Many who enter 
adulthood continue to learn and Kaln greater mastery of these skills. In 
assisting youth in acquiring these skills^ it is necessary to carefully 
evaluate, plan, and execute instruction targeted toward their deficiencies. 
Long range employment options must be foremost in the minds of those 
responsible for the education of this population. Educators, school 
administrators, and policymakers need to be Informed of the short and long 
ranee Issues that affect youth-at-^risk throughout the transitional process. 
Awareness and action together will Improve the present and future 
employment prospects of these youth. 



STAGES OF SCBOOLIHG AND THE PROBLEMS EUCOIJNTERED BY YOOTB-ATHIISK 

Learning, a aeauential process, is dependent on and evolves as a 
result of the interaction of student, task, and environmental or contextual 
attributes (Chall. 1983; P. Johnston. 1985). In a building block, step by 
step process, students Rain various skills, attitudes, and bodies of 
knowledge. Over time these abilities contribute to their employabillty • 
In the process of achoollng, atudenta move through various atages In which 
they acquire these traits (Chall* 1983). 

STAGE OHE The first learning atage (grades 1-2. ages 6-7) vlthln the 
formal achoollnff process Involves the initial develooment of the haslc 
skills of readlnK. vrltlnK. and computlnR as well as applying these basics 
to simple problems. During this stage of acquiring basic reading skills, 
children learn the alphabet and begin to associate letters vlth parts of 
language. Rtxaders at this Btage are "glued** to print, that is, they have 
to decode words Into their phonetic units. They learn to apply these 
skills toward both reading and writing simple passages. In addition, they 
learn to manipulate the concept of quantity and are able to solve simple 
math problems through basic computations. 
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STAGE TWO The confirmation and fluency itaee (erades 2-3. aees 7-8) of 
learning requires itudents to incorporate akills learned in atage one with 
that which iB familiar end known. Students at this itage apply aimple 
•kills Rained in itaec one within familiar contexts. These practices allw 
students the oooortunitv to ffain a aense ot ereater familiarity with the 
application of basic skills. Over time, word recognition becomes fluent 
%»hlch allows the reader to become 'unglued' from print. Less •anipulation 
of objects is necessary for students to complete varvinR types of one- 
dlmensional computation of quantities within a shorter time. Their greater 
faaillarltv of these skills, applied in different contexts, leads to an 
increased ease of learnine. 

STAGE TKREK AcDlvine the basic akills for learning the new, (grades A-8, 
ages 9-13), is the stage at which children become able to apply basic 
skills with a greater degree of mastery. This allows them to learn about 
new ideas and concepts, as opposed to applying skills which were familiar 
in stage two. In addition to learning how to read, write, compute and 
aoolv these skills to new oroblem-solvine situations, students are learning 
about new and varied areas of knowledge over a wide range of sublects. 

STAGE FOUR At this stage, (high school, ages U-18) the learning process 
requires dealing with numerous theories and viewpoints. The learner's task 
is to compare and contrast these ideas, which allows for learning of more 
difficult concepts and the acquisition and integration of new points of 
view into one's existing schema. 

STAGE FIVE It is at this stage, (college, ages 18 and above) that 
selective learning occurs, such that a student takes in as much or as 
little of the information as is deemed necessary. At this stage the 
student is aware of what needs to be learned in varying contexts, for 
varying reasons. In addition, the student learns to decipher what is 
Irrelevant within certain contexts. 

As students progress from one stage to the next, they utilize skills 
acquired at previous levels in a manner that allows them to continue 
learnine tasks of increasinff difficulty. Youth-at-riak demonstrate 
performance inferior to that of skilled students. Inferior performance is 
due, in part, to a lack of subskill development (assumed to have been 
acquired previously) which prohibits them froip achieving the expected 
levels of proficiency within varying subject matters l^e. science, social 
studies, English, and other subject areas. 

Difficulties experienced throughout the "stages of schooling" often 
lead to a sense of "learned helplessness," in which the learner believes 
that failure U Inevitable. The learner cultivates a belief that all 
external variables are responsible for his or her lack of success. Youth 
who develop these attitudes often do not learn to be resoonslble «nd/or 
dependable. Their Judgment about themselves and the world they live In Is 
often jaded. Because of their attitudes, they do not develop leadership or 
appropriate social skills. As stated, the failure to acquire basic 
reading, writing, computing and problem solving skills can have a most 
negative and profound adverse affect on these youth which only worsens 
unlet J PROMPT and REMEDIAL efforts are taken. 
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ED(9CATION4L ISSUES VHICB IKKD TO BE ADDIESSED VMhSD ASSISTING 

T00THr4T«-tISK, AGE 9 TO 15 

To tome extent ichools are viewed as a vehicle to aort atudents rather 
than an Institution to teach themt Evidence of this claim is aeen in the 
practice of categorlzine educationally disadvantaged students. They are often 
targeted as the slow learners, underachlevers, and/or those aost difficult to 
assist* The homogeneous RrouplnR arransements of underachlevers does not 
address the individual needs of students within the Kroups« but rather 
narshalls all within these erouns through the same curricula. uslnR the same 
instructional approaches, materials, and assessment atrateRles. Little if any 
recotmltlon Is given to the individual differences amonl? these atudents* 

Teacher ahortsKea, and the lack of qualified teachers, have become 
current educational iaaues. These factors greatly affect the Quality of 
education offered to students, including youth-at^risk of all ages. A recent 
survey (NEA» 1987) showed that the search ^or Qualified teachers is becoming 
increasingly difficult t The National Education Association reported that 
there are approximately 3A,800 unfilled teaching positions for the 1987-88 
academic year as compared to the 32,000 vacancies reported the previous year. 
These prolections auKKest that the national teacher ahortaee will Increase 
fourfold bv 1992. 

In addition to teacher shortages, educators presently contracted to 
provide instruction are often 111-preparedt Many have difficulty identifying 
potentially at-rlRk students. Teachers are often faced with high class 
enrollments which limit their ability to adequately attend to students that 
exhibit learning difficulties. To a great extent, the curricula shows little 
if any long ran^e consideration of the importance of including a career 
development component intertwined throughout the school curricula. 

The issue of funding also requires examination when considering education 
programs for this target group. Educating youth requires monetary resources 
to support participation and coordination. Less than fifty percent of 
eligible Chapter 1 students are receiving services enabling them to achieve at 
levels commensurate with their potential. Increasing and/or enhancing 
flervicee to those in the 9 to 15 year old target group could involve 
additional fundin? or better targeting of available funds to support the 
needed increase in instructional staff* teacher training to enhance teachers' 
abilities to offer effective instruction, additional materials^ and technical 
expertise to assist in coordination of all aervice». 



ADDEESSUK THE FROBLKMS ENCODinrEtED BT TOCTB^T-ftlSK, 4GE 9 to 15 
BEGIRNUiG AT THE fSDERAL LEVEL OF LBADSESHIP 

Targeting reaources at the needs of youth-at-riak, age 9 to 15, would 
result in assisting youfh where they are more reachable, rather than in second 
chance — crisis programs for Touth, age 16 and older. There is no doubt that 
some economically and educationally diaadvantaized Touth, as early aa age nine 
are at risk of not acquiring basic skilla and work-^related abilitieat A aore 
skilled future generation of Americans workforce might be forthcomin£ if the 
available resources were targeted to better aid this group of youth-at-risk. 
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Bridelnff the ffao between vouths* ootential and achievenent becones 
possible throuRh auch atrategiee as outlined belov« This list ia not intended 
as an exhausted list, but rather a partial direction to address the dileomas 
faced bv 9 to 15 vear old vouth-at-riak. Thev are: 

o concentrated reinedlationo Includine individualized Instruction; 
o effective achool^-'buaineas collaboration; 
o availability of enriched community experiences; 
o improved incentives to enhance students* motivation toward 
learning; 

o heightened accountability of the public education system for 

at-risk children; 
o parenting assistance offered to parents of this youth-at-risk 

target population; 
o cognitive education utilising methodology that teaches 

at-risk-youth to ''learn how to learn" ♦ value learnings and 

identify purpose for leamine: and 
o the integration of a pre-employment curriculum strand which makes 

learning across aublect matter relevant in a manner which will 

encourage students to be responsible for their learning toward 

eventual satisfactory and gainful employment. 



CURIENT FEDERAL LEGISIATION 1CARGETED TOHAKD 
THE DIRECT EDDCATIONAL REEDS OF T.4; l-AT-ilSK« AGE 9-15 



Many Federal education policies and programs have the potential to 
directly affect these aee 9- to 15-year-olds. It is important to examine what 
Is currently available to this population. This assessment could prove 
helpful in determining whether the assistance and guidance offered matches the 
educational needs of these youth. In addition, this action could assist in 
d^rer^ine future changes in policies and programs. These changes would 
contribute to the resources needed to insure that youth-at-risk have a better 
first chance at aligning their levels of achievement with their potential 
toward a successful transition from school to work. 

Currently, the Federal role in education has been one of providing 
support for supplementary and compensatory programs » leadership and research 
funds. The Education Consolidation snd Improvement Act of 1981 (ECIA) 
targeted aid to elementary and secondary schools Into two sain programs, 
referred to as Chanter K the compensatory education program for the 
educationally disadvantaged and Chapter 2« the educational block grants to the 
states « Other significant education programts for elementary and secondary 
schools Include Impact aid, bilingual education programs, the Vocational 
Education Act. and other handicaoned education programs « 

Brief descriptions of current Federal programs that are targeted toward 
providing assistance and resources for the education of some segments of the 
population are discussed below. Following each description « a brief statement 
Is made in reference to how these programs address the education Issues which 
Impact youth-at-risk. 
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Chapter 1 of the Education Coneolldation and Ittorovement Act of 1981 . is 
designed to provide financial aaalatance through the state and local 
educational agencies for the purpose of offering conpensatorv educational 
services to dlsadvantajted students. In addition. Chapter 1 provides financial 
assistance to State Educational Agencies ' (SEA •s) for special educational 
services for handicapped children in state operated programs- for neelected 
and delinouent child en under state care, and for special educational services 
for children of mlRratory workers. An educationally deprived child is defined 
as one who needs help to perform at his/her grade level. The aumber of 
children living in poverty determines eligibility of a school district for 
Chapter 1 Federal financial resources. However, on an individual basis, 
educational deprivation is the sole criterion for participation in Chapter 1 
programs. Any educationally deprived child not over 21 years of age who is 
eligible to attend an elementary or secondary school scrvinR sn eligible 
attendance area may receive Chapter 1 services. Funds are made available to 
State Educational ARenclcs (SEA's) and Local Educational Agencies (LEA's) via 
a statutory formula which considers, state by state, the per-pupll 
expenditures needed for educational purposes, and the enrollment of ellRible 
students throuehout each SEA. 

Youth at-risk, aee 9-15 who are educationally deprived are to be directly 
served through Chapter 1 assistance. Services offered to educationallv 
deprived children are as follows: 

o remedial Instruction in reading, language arts, and mathematics to 
upjjrade the achievement levels of children who are below grade 
level in these sublects; 

o additional teachers and teachers aides as needed to provide more 
individualized instruction; 

o summer programs for Chapter 1 students; and 

o inservice training for teachers, aides, and parents. 

It has been determined that approximately ^0 percent of the current 
eligible population of at-risk youth are served. Surveys completed by the 
U.S. Department of Education Indicate that of the AO percent served. 70 
percent of Chanter 1 funds serve students in grades 1-8. It appears that a 
ereater portion of the 9- to 13-vft«r-old at-risk Population is currently being 
served as compared to the 14 to 15 year old segment of the same target group. 

Other programs offered under the umbrella of Chapter 1 which have the 
potential to serve some segments of the 9 to 15 ▼ear old population of 
youth-*at-rlsk are: 

o Prograaa for Bandlcjapped CUldreD, F.L. 93-380, Authorises grants 
io State Educational Agencies which are directly responsible for 
providing free public education for handicapped children. Schools 
for handicapped children operated or supported by the State 
agencies . including schools under contractual arrangement with 
State agencies, are eligible for financial support on a per pupil 
percentage basis for grant allocations. 

o Prosraaia for Nlrrator? ChlldreD, P.L. 93--380, authorlees grants to 
State Educational Agencies (SEA*s) for special programs for 
meeting the needs of children oi migratory workers. These 
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proRrams have evolvc.l as a result of the Rreat Influx of Blerant 
workers In this country. Their children have ipeclal needs as a 
result of their ■obillty — they are difficult to find and afirve. 
In addition, they often do not epeak English and have achievement 
levels far below tb^ir expected levels. 

o Progrus for Hexlected and Delinaaecit Children, P.L. 93-380, 
offers assistance to youth residin*; in State-aupported oiphanaees 
or alnillar Institutions for nejulected children, detention centers 
for luvenile delinquents, and correctional Institutions, If youth 
are under the age of 21. This program Is targeted at providing 
eupplementary educational services to thi»» KrouP of diaadvantaged 
youth. 

Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation InproveDent Act of 1981 is intended 
to provide State and Local educational agencies with Federal funds, offering a 
maximum decree of flexibility and reauitlne a lalnlBUtn amount of paper work. 
Chanter 2 Block Grant programs are designed to provide financial assistance 
for the eeneral lm!)rovenent and excellence of the Quality of education at both 
the elementary and secondary levels of schooling. Chapter 2 consolidated 
approximately 40 previous education programs into « single block grant to the 
etates. Amendments since 1981 have retained or created several categorical 
programs. Per puoll population within states and ad1u8t«d cost of their ed- 
ucation determines awards granted to State Educational Agencies (SEA). 

TITLE II of the Education for Econoialc Security Act, P.L. 98-377. commonly 
known as tho mathematics and science education program, was created In 198A in 
response to the widespread concern over the Quality of nath and science 
education in this country. This program provides for the uoeradine of 
teachers' skills toward Improved teachlnz of the sublects of math and science, 
certification of math and science tiachers, the purchasing of needed 
equipment, and the development of higher levels of math and science classes, 
foreign language and computer Instruction. 

The mathematics and science education program has the potential to 
directly assist vouth-at-risk, age 9 to 15. Provisions targeted toward 
improved Instructional methods, better classroom materials, and for the 
development of alternative science and math programs would assist In meeting 
the educational needs of 9 to 15 year old youth-at-rlsk. In Addition, this 
Act. as It is intended, offers assistance to Improve the skills of teachers 
toward meeting the educational needs of these students. 

▲ntl Drug Abuse Act of 1986, Drug Free Schools and Communities Act of 1986, 
Title IV, Subtitle B, P.L, 99-570, authorises a variety of alcohol and drug 
abuse prevention progrsus. This legislstlon provides assistance for the 
planning. Implementation, and administration of the follovring: local 
broad-based programs for drug and alcohol prevention; early fntervention. 
rehabilitation referrals, and education for all age groups; drug abuse 
education for teachers, counselors, parents, and other public eervice 
personnel; the development and distribution of educational and informational 
materials to provide public information concerning drug abuse and a drug-free 
society; technical assistance to aid in the development of these activities; 
and coordlnt ion of drug sbuse educstlon and prevention programs with related 
coimnunltv resources nnd activities. The Anti Drug Abuse Act authorises the 
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Un. ted States Departnent of Education to provide Rrants to SEA*i »nd LEA'b to 
plan and lopleaent •chool-based proRrams for prevenilon of drug abuse. 

All needs of vouth~at-rl*k (physical. eBJOtlont:, educational, ant? 
pBVcholoRlcal) «re addressed In this legislation. This legislation has the 
potential to offer to vouth. aee 9 to 15. lnfo^.■:Atlon and warnlnes reeardinR 
the consequences of drug consumption. This tareet population Bav be at 
greatest risk for consumption of drugs as a result of «nvlroniBental ■odela. 
peer pressure, and misinformation. Although this legislation «ay not aid in 
the direct assistance of Improved achievement In the basic akills and 
acquisition of appropriate work-related abilities, their effortR »av keen the 
target population from abusing drugs. 

Bilingual Education, Title VII, P.L- 95-561, provides funding for the 
development, implementation, and trainine needs of atudents with limited 
English proficiency. In addition, technical assistance grants are provided to 
improve the educational opportunity of limited English proficient atudents. 
For the subpopulatlon of 9 to 15 year olds who are non-English apeaking, these 
programs offer an opportunity tc both proceed with the acaulsltlon of basic 
skill development and work related aptitudes, in conluctlon with instruction 
in the English languaae. 

Indian Education Act (1972). P.L. 92-318. nrovldp.s nR8lRt«nre to develop and 
Improve Indian education programs operated within the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools. These programs are directly Intended to assist In meeting both the 
educational and cultural needs of *-'iOol-age Indian children and in the 
overall quality of educational programs targeted for the subpopulatlon under 
consideration. 

Imact Aid. P.L. 81-874, was passed in 1950 and is Intended to fulfill the 
Federal government's obligation to reimburse public school districts for their 
inabilitv to generate revenue due to the nontaxable presence of Federal 
property. (School sYstens generate their fundine for the basic operation and 
maintiTiflnrP of their srhool avstem from taxes.) School aystems that serve 
children who reside in Federally owned property — military, civilian, Indian, 
and low-rent housing— have the financial obligation of educating these 
children without the assistance that Is generally accompanied by local tax 
levy payments. This proeram has the potential to assist school districts that 
serve at-rlsk-youth. Where achool districts have aufficient funds to design 
and maintain their facilities, they then do not have to compromiae other 
budgeting concerns for this purpose and can target financial reaources. 

Maxnet Schools Aaalatanie Proem, Title VII of the Education for Economic 
Security Act, P. I.. 98-377, supports specific educational activities In aagnet 
schools or school districts implementing desegregation plana* A magnet school 
Is defined a» a school or education center provldine a special curriculum 
Intended to be attractive to substantial numbers of students of different 
races. This program has the potential to assist In the educational service 
offered to 9 to 15 year old at-risk youth In the following wave: recognisting 
the heterogeneous nature of different sub-populations of youth of different 
races; providing for individual and aub.lect-relevant curriculum; and offering 
a curriculum which would encourage cooperative learning of basic skills and 
the acaulsltlon of 1ob-reiated abilities. 



lfoiwn*8 Educational loultT Act (VKEA) Eleaentary Secondary Education Act of 
1965. Title IX. Part C. Is to promote educational equity for women and girls 
In the country and to provide financial •■■istance to help educational 
acencles and Institutions achieve the nondlacrlnlnatlon requlretaents. - The 
WEEA ©roffram auooortR non^H nrrlmlnatorv 'work In preachool, elementary, 
secondary, vocational, adult, and higher education. This program offers 
assistance In the develooraent, demonstration, and dissemination of Information 
on women's educational eaultv proKrams, •aterlals, and activities of national 
and state slutnlflcance . This program has the potential to assist the female 
sub-population of 9 to 15 year olds by affording appropriate 
non-dlscrlmlnatorv Instructional materials, encouraglnst appropriate role 
models within these materials, and providing female youth with examples of 
adult model flRures who successfully participate in employment, A vision of 
hope is essential for these females at an earlv age when pursuit and 
Investment In their educational experiences can be encouraged. 

Allen J. Bllender Fellowship Program, P.L. 92-506, was authorized as a 
memorial to the late Senator Allen J. Ellcnder of Louisiana. Grants are 
authorized only to the Close-up Foundation for the purpose of Increased 
understandlnR of the Federal government among secondary students and teachers. 
Week long seminars, technical assistance to state and local proKrams. and the 
production of instructional television proerams result from these grants. 
Federal appropriations are used to provide assistance In offsetting the costs 
of attending seminars to economically disadvantaged high school students and 
their teachers. This program offers potential assistance to youth by enriched 
and Intensive Instruction regarding the Federal government and knowledge of 
how to oartlcloate in the political uystero. 

KaergencT Imlgraot Education Act of 1984. P.L. 98-511. provides financial 
assistance to local school districts that provide education and related 
services for Immigrant children. To be eligible for this assistance, local 
school districts must have a minimum enrollment of 500 ImnlKrant students, or 
the population of Immigrant students must Include a minimum of three percent 
of the total school population. In addition to target Immlgrrnt youth, these 
programs afford schools with the resources needed to address the Instructional 
needs of this target subpopulatlon of youth-at-rlsk, avoiding the problem of 
forcing BchoolD to compromise other budgetary needs. 

Excellence In Education Program, Title VI of Education for Economic Security. 
P.L, 98-377. provides Federal support for activities In achools that 
demonstrate techniques for Improving educational quality that can be 
disseminated and replicated among other schools and that Involve local 
parents, principals, teachers, and businesses In their Implementation. This 
program offers the potential to assise In all aspects of the educational needs 
of students who are at risk. 



MRW INITIATIVES 

The educational reforms which mandate upgraded curricula, wore stringent 
graduation requirements, and competency and achievement testing have evolved 
as a result of public concern that this country must offer Its students the 
best educational experiences to ensure a successful economic future. In doing 
so, concern has been voiced that these Initiatives may In fact, not enhance 
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the opportunity of tconomlcallv and «duc«tlonallv diisdvantaRed youth-at-rlsk, 
but rather ♦ cause rhcm to be left behind. In response to this concern, the 
Federal Government has recently Bade the following recommendations to Improve 
the educational opportunities for disadvantajjed youth (DOEd, 1986): 

0 continue to provide resources through programs such as 

compensatory education and education for students with limited. 

English proficiency; 
o enact legislation that holds the schools accountable for apendine 

Federal funds effectively and for achieving results; 
0 continue to make available the results of research for use by 

school personnel and the general public; 
0 offer reliable Information to groups and individuals who work to 

improve education for disadvantaged children; 
o offer reliable Information to groups and Individuals who work to 

improve education for disadvantaged children; 
o establish clear and specific rules regarding drug use that Include 

strong corrective actions; 
o enforce established policies against drug use faixly and 

consistently; 

o assist schools in fighting drugs by providing expertise and 
financial resources of conoDQunity groups and agencies; 

o encourage the community to support and assist the school ^s 
antidrug policy and programs work; and 

o implement a comprehensive drug prevention curriculum from 
kindergarten through grade twelve. 

Although these recommendations are targeted toward the general population 
of disadvantaged youth, they also apply to the more na rowly defined 
population of youth-at-risk. age 9 to 15. Many of these recommendations have 
been incorporated in legislation before the 100th Congress toward the 
reauthorization of various educational bills. 



PEOPOSED CHAMCES AHD HErf IKITIATIVKS UHDKR CONSIDBRATION IH THE lOOTH COMCRESS 

The Federal government *a ma1or elementary and secondary education 
programs will expire as of September, 1987. Chapter 1, Chapter 2, and Chapter 
3 of the ECIA will be considered for reauthoriration in the 100th Congress. 
Other significant elementary and secondary education school programs will be 
addressed in an omnibus bill, in order to facilitate the reauthoritation 
process in the future. 

As was prelected some tine ago« the House and Senate Ccnr^lttees have 
elected to ax mine the broad sweep of Federal support for education. The 
Senate ubcoumittee on Education i Arts» and Humanities has yet to t plete its 
review of these programs. They are in the process of receiving testimony from 
various individuals in the field. Their version of an education bill is 
expected by early Fall* 

On May 21, 1987 the House of Representatives, passed by a vote of 401 to 
1, H.R. 5 (the School Improvement Act), an omnibus bill intended to improve 
elementary and secondary education by revising the following lA programs that 
are to expire in fiscal years 1987, 1988 and 1989. 
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1. Chapter 1 of the Education ConBolldation and laoroveaient Act 
(ECU), comoenaatorv education for diaadvantaaed children 
(fonnerlv Title I of the Eleaentarv and Secondary Education Act); 

2. Chapter 7 of ECIA, elementary and aecondary education block " 
grants States; 

3. Title II of the Education for Economic Security Act (EESA), the 
Huithematics and Science Education ProRram; 

4. TUe Adult Education Act for edult literacy; 

5. The Maenet Schools Assistance oroBram (Title VII of EESA): 

6. The Drue-Free Schools and Comnunities Act of 1986: 

7. The Women's Educational Equity Act; 

8. The Allen J. Ellender Fellowship program; 

9. The Emergency Ismilgrant Education Act; 

10. The Territorial Assistance programs for teacher training and for 
general assistance to the Virgin Islands; 

11. The Excellence in Education demonstration grant proeram 
(Title VI of EESA): 

12. The Bilingual Education Act: 

13. The various Indian Education programs: and 

14. The Impact Aid proeram of assistance to schools in 
Federally-affected areas. 

In addition, the legislation: 

15. creates a new program for gifted and talented children's 
education: 

16. focuses new resources on dropout prevention, aecondary school 
basic skills Improvement, and preschool education; and 

17. makes overdue revisinnR In the Federal education auditing and 
statistics-gathering processes. 

PROPOSED CHANGES UHDER H.R. 5 DIRECTLT DfPACTIHG TOUTH-AT-RISK. ACE 9 TO 15 

Numerous provisions to expand the Chapter 1 program under H.R. 5 
would offer greater and improved assistance to economically and educationally 
disadvantaeed 9- to IS-year-olds. H.R. 5 encouraees increased funding at the 
ore-school and secondary levels of achooline. This chanee acknowledges the 
need to assist students beyond the primary elementary school yeara and would 
provide assistance toward remedial first chance programs for 9- to 
15-vear-olds. those learnine greater mastery of the basic skills. A first 
chance oroeram is defined as a remedial assistance plan offered to youth 
during the period of time when difficulty In learning Is Initially Identified. 

The secondary basic skills/dropout prevention program proposed In T.R. 5 
includes funding for demonstration prolecte and for Implementation grants 
aimed at effective secondary school basic skills ImproveoMnt programs and 
effective dropout prevention and re-entry strafesies. Activities to promote 
dropout prevention Include: Identification mctlvltlee; marly Intervention 
activities for students at risk; the •stabllshmcnt of social work. «entor, and 
guidance services: staff training «nd other services to assist potential 
dropouts and those who have dropped out. Basic school improvciient activities 
for secondary students include Introducing or Increasine nroerams to sect the 
specie: needs of at-risk secondary students: initiatlne remedial orosrams: 
developing successful approaches to aid the admini8trai:lon of basic 
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•kiUs/orooout nreventlnn orocrr^ffiR: DrovldlnR staff training, coutiBcllng, and 
support services; and providing provisions to encourage peer tutoring. The 
term •'secondary school** Is defined In a »anner which »av effect middle and 
lunlor hlRh school, depending on particular State law provisions. "This 
proposed proKram not onlv acknowledaes the problewB of vouth-at-rlsk • but In 
addition^ offers the oooortunltv to address the problems encountered by and 
needs of this ace Krouo, includln? the potential to aid the 9-to 15-year-old 
Kroup of at-risk youth. It provides for the needed aupport of trained 
teachers, social workers, counselors, and Involvement of peers. In addition, 
this proerain provides for varying activities which would promote school 
completion. 

The Even Start Proffram—proposed to combine adult basic education for 
parents with readiness training for their children in a single program could 
aid 9- to 15-year-old youth by cncouraizins: parents to provide their children 
with more at-home educational assistance^ 

H.R. 5 provides for better tarcretine. Concentration grants to be 
tarKetlng areas with high concentrations of poverty are outlined in the bill. 
This provision offers greater assistance to areas that have a large Influx of 
economically disadvantaged youth, areas that are often characterized as not 
adequately asslstlncr vouth ^^ho are academic underachlevers. 

The School Improvement Act proposes various other changes in the 
Chapter 1 program to encourage program Improvement that could greatly benefit 
youth, ages 9 to 15. Thev are in critical need of programs to learn and 
master the basic skills and gain employment abilities. The following program 
Improvement provisions, as outlined in H.R. 5 would assist in the design and 
Implementation of programs that would aid in aligning youths' achievement with 
their potential: 

0 evaluation and program improvemenl ; 

0 innovative projects ; 

0 more advanced skills; 

0 coordination with the regular program; 

0 rewardinGT success; and 

o Federal improvement activities — Secretary's Discretionary Fund. 

Further, H.R. 5 contains provisions for the Chapter 1 program to provide 
greater flexibility to LEA's as they proceed to operate school-wide programs. 
This change is essential in developing. Implementing, and administering 
coordinated school-wide curriculum throughout school-centered experiences 
working toward amployment-centeted •xperiencea. This Drooosed change 
acknowledges the developmental continuum across which lesmlng takes place. 

H.R 5 would strengthen the parental involvement component of Chapter 1 by 
encouraging and ensuring the formation of educational partnerahlps between 
parents and teachers of Chapter 1 students. Improved parental involvement 
would assist this population by encouraging better coordination of activities 
in school » at home and in the community* It would encourage parents to take 
an active role in their children *a aducational axperiences and would ancourage 
parents to offer direct and indirect contributions in assisting the teachers, 
demonstrating their expertise in and out of the classroom, assisting youth in 
seeincr the connection between school experiences and eventual employment 
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H,B. 5 further outlines provisions lor the ptrtlclpatlon of private 
school children In Chapter 1 prograitv as follows; 

o timely and meaningful consultation between public and private 
•chool officials in the development and administration of Chapter 
1 programs ; 

o tioelv resolution of comolalnts**- to ensure service to deprived 

students within private achool settings; and 
o capital expenses — to flnanclallv assist In the aervice of 

deprived students in private school aettlnRS. 

This change allows Federal assistance for vouth vho receive their education In 
other than public school settlnj^s. 

This legislation also contains Provisions for special programs assisting 
many other needs of 9- to 15-year-old at-risk vouth» H^R* 5 provides for 
assistance in the purchasing of books and school llbrarv materials to be used 
by Chapter 1 students « including those youth, ages 9 to 13. Adequate and up 
to date reading materials are essential for this target population. These 
types of experiences can Impact and expand the options youth identify as 
opportunities to pursue in both their leisure time and oossihlv in future* 
employment endeavors. 

Provisions for the employment of needed instructional personnel and 
teacher training opoortunllles are provided In H.R* 5, In addition this bill 
Includes provision for teachers* planning and evaluation of curricula and 
students' achievement. It outlines and directs schools to provide for year- 
round and intensive summer training programs for youth* 

Presently, ECIA and other education bills ttlnlmally serve the 9- to 15- 
year-old population of at-risk youth* The suggested changes in the omnibus 
education bill have the potential to provide greater and sore extensive 
assistance to the 9- to 15-vear-olds. Provisions that specify basic skills 
training; encourage program Improvement and coordinated achool-vlde curricula; 
target on schools with high concentrations of poverty and on students with 
greatest need; support Increased instructional personnel and provisions to 
provide training for teachers; provide for summer remedial and dropout 
prevention programs for youth; and encourage parental involvement all 
contribute to the resources needed to aid the target population toward 
improved levels of achievement. However, aome of the education issues and 
problems that affect and are encountered by vouth-at*-risk need further 
examination and consideration as Congreas proceeds with their efforts toward 
the reauthorization of the various Federal education bills. 



ISSUES rot FUtnEE CORSIDEIATION IN 
1HE IK^UTBOmilTION OF FEDSKAL KDOCi^TIOB ilLLS 

Key in the transition from school -centered experiences of 9- to 
15-year-old vouth-at-risk toward successful work-centered experiences is the 
need for a curriculum that offers a two-fold opportunity. First* these youth 
need a curriculum that allows and encoursRes the improvement of basic skill 
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development, tnd second ♦ 9- to IS-year-old youth would benefit best from a 
currlculura that of fere content that la emplovwent relevant* This curriculum 
would Provide vouth with Information neceaaarv to txplore career options «nd 
help them develop marketable akillso Career education curricula provisions 
need to be specifically tarneted at this group of youth-at-riak. If 
provisions are not targeted for this specific group, it leaves to chance the 
possibility that present resources will be invested elsewhere9 

Although provisions are outlined for Increased Instructional personnel 
and training of teachers current Iv employed in school systems, no provisions 
are auggested that would assist In the reform of pre-aervice training. 
Youth-at-risk present multiple challenges to educators. Teachers required to 
deal with these challenges mist be akilled curriculum developers, capable of 
individualized instruction, able to present curriculum across a broad spectrum 
of medlums-^computers, textbook, other print materials, within simulations- 
capable of assessing students' progress toward desired oblectlves and goals. 
In addition, teachers must be able to address the unioue problems that these 
youth bring to the classroom, specifically drug addiction and teen pregnancy. 
The needs of youlh -^t-^risk call for teachers prepared to meet these deniands in 
the classroom. 

Presently, less than 50 percent of eligible youth are being aerved 
overall, with an ever, lower percent of the eligible 9- to 15-year-old 
population beine served. Tn** greatest remedial assistance offered appears to 
be targeted toward primary grade vouth and secondary youth. The parameters of 
second^irv voufh uri* not explicit* Will provisions be available for only youth 
in high school — grades 9 through 12? Does secondary youth refer to junior and 
senior high school? Because age parameters are not identified in the proposed 
provisions, there is a chance that program administrators will not address 
youth in middle grades. Concerted effort might be well Invested toward a 
**first chance" dropout prevention program targeted for vouth prior to age 16. 
New provisions should either define secondary education provisions as those 
available to youth throughout middle school and high school, or designated 
sets of provisions— one directed toward at-risk youth in the middle grades and 
an additional set of provisions targeted toward at-risk youth In the aecondarv 
grades 9 through 12. 



CONCLDSIOHS 

The conseau^nrpR of not providlnir for the needs of at-risk vouth. 
age 9 to 15, are far more severe today than in the past due to rapidly 
changing labor market demands. The result Is devastating to both the 
Individual and to the economy. The credential of a high school diploma has 
become, at a mlnimiim. a orereaulsite for most lobs across the nation. Those 
who fail to achieve vav eventually drop out of achool and lower their future 
earning capacity. It is estimated that dropouts earn oae--third leas than high 
school graduates • 

The consequential cost to society is manlfeated in lower per capita 
income, loss of tax revenues, and a larger demand for social aervicea. As the 

nation moves toward a period of labor shortages and a declining youth 
population, all human reaources must be utilised to their fullest potential. 
Programs must be targeted toward youth-at-risk, age 9 to 15, and provide this 
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tarRet population with the opoortunltv to achieve to their fulleat ootentlal. 
rather than wait for remediation bv lob training nrnjrramR. The future labor 
market will require the mastery of the basic skills and the ability to apply 
these skills toward probleio**aolvlne situations, in addition to aptitudes* that 
are developed throuehout the learning process* 

It is essential that vouth-at-risk» see 9 to 15. be considered a priority 
in the deslen of £lrst--chance orofframs* primarily those outlined within the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act before the 100th Conereas* This 
would result in the improvement of the emplovabilitv of this at-risk 
population thus ensuring a more capable and productive workforce—one able to 
more effectively cope with the increasing challenRes of this country's 
socio-economic environment. 
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